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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



I have called this work - Rgvedic India with a view 
lo limit my enquiry into the early history of the Aryans to 
the period during which the Rgvedic hymns were composed. 
Even this period is wide enough, consisting as it does of three 
ages, vi*. the t arty age, the Medixval age, and the Later age, 
during which the hymns were revealed (Rv. iii. 32, 13 fit vl 
at, 5). a The Rgvcda is admittedly the oldest work extant 
of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the S 5 ma-Voda. 
The (ormer is a book oi hymns or psalms offered to the 
different Gods, and the latter consists entirely ol hymns 
(excepting only 73) taken from the Rgveda, and " arranged 
soley with reference to their place in the Soma sacrifioe," 
The Yajur-Veda consists not only ol hymns mostly borrowed 
from the Rgveda, but also of original prose formulas for 
the performance of sacrifice, its matter has come down to 

• To put it briefly, this work is in outline 0 1 the Early History ol Indu 
*» depicted in the 8*veda, examiaed in the light oi the resells of modem 
Geological. Arohaological ltd Ethnological investigations, and drawn from ■ 
comparative study ol the early civiKsitioas u( the Dectan, lacier* Aryan), 
Babylonia, Assyria. Pbrnoicia, Alia Minor, Egypt and Prehistoric Europe. 

» Rv.Bi.3a. 13.— v« wsWw vgwni < 

BXftSfa whv fit nwftfWu vp%r. I 

•' TU worshipper, by hi* cooseralory sacriioe, hat made India praam. 
May I bvlwi him to my frmnoe to obtain new wealth. Mm who has boms 
exalt*! b y praises, whether axes#*/, mrdursal or recent. 

rt. sh. ar, s w f* ft *fn?r. frmi: wit* ««if, imw. 1 4 

HWITU VP1 3 tiled* 1BTU rifv U 

•*tO lodrahUe performer, o! many foils, thcee f£«is) who flourish*! in 
the early agi became tby friends by perfirm aj; the Meriden as at present. 
Those (that flourtsbedj in the nwdiauJ ag., rad those (t'nlt bore flourished) 
m rretn! titan have ssmilufy earned thy (riendihlp. Therefore, (O lodra), 
worshipped as thou an by m*ry fennde»rsnd to) litrten to tHsh mn offered by 
thy (pretest) humble (adorer)." 
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us in two forms. In the one, the sacrificial formulas only 
are given ; in the other, these are to a oertain extent inter- 
mingled with their explanations. The Yajur-Vrda resembles 
the Sima- Veda in having its contents arranged in the order 
in which it was actually employed in various sacrifices. It 
is, therefore, a book of sacrificial prayers {Yajui). ' The 
Atharva-Veda is undoubtedly of later origin, as can be 
judged not only by its language, but also by other internal 
evidences, though it represents a much more primitive stage 
of thought than what we find in the Rgveda. As Professor 
Macdonell observes, " while the Bgvcda deals almost exclu- 
sivcly with the higher Gods as conceived- by a comparatively 
advanced and refined sacerdotal class, the Atharva-Veda is, 
in the main, a hook of spells and incantations appealing to 
the demon-world, and teems with notions of witch-craft 
current among the lower grades of the population, and derived 
from an immemorial antiquity.' 1 Hence, though it was 
compiled in an evidently later age, it possesses a value of its 
own in so far as it helps us to understand the state of early 
popular culture in ancient Aryan society. 

But the language of the Rgvedic hymns being undoubted- 
ly more archaic excepting some hymns of the Tenth Mapdala 
than that of the Atharva-Veda, their composition is rightly 
regarded as belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-Vcda 
and the Atharva-Veda contain in them distinct geographical 
references and other Internal evidences which go to show that 
they were composed in a much later period than the Rgvedic, 
the two periods havingprobablybecn separated from eaoh other 
by thousands of years, during which many physical andclimatic 
changes had taken place. The Brahmapas, the Upanijads, and 
the Satras were composed In a still later age which extended 
down to what is ordinarily known as the Epic age. The 
Brihmaoas explain the true import of the mantras in their 

■ Vide PraieCO! A A. Macdonell’* Hitter, »/ Saiubit Ulnatoti, 

Ouster IL 
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application to the performance of sacrifices, and their com. 
position became necessary in view of the growing intricacies 
of rituals, which people, in a later age, found difficult to 
nnderstand. The composition of the Upanljads and the 
Sotras marked the close of what is usually known as the Vedic 
period. But this period, comprising as it did, several thousand 
years in its compass, is too vast and extensive to be krrated 
as one period, as it contains distinct strata, one separated 
from another by historical and geographical fossil-remains 
that dearly mark the different stages of the evolution of 
Aryan culture and civilisation, ft would, therefore, be un- 
scientific to treat the whole as one homogeneous period, as is 
usually done. The ijgveda, being admittedly the oldest 
record of the Aryans, furnishes, as it were, the datum line in 
historical stratigraphy, 1 and f have tried to decipher and 
read the fossils that have come to my notice in this stratum, 
to the best of my ability. I do not claim that all the fossils 
in this stratum have been exhausted ; on the other band, 1 have 
reasons to believe that there are a good many of them, 
probably more eloquent and convincing, which only wait to 
be discovered by the diligent research of patient Vcdic 
students, and are likely to throw additional light on hitherto 
dark and unsuspected corners. But what I do claim ban humble 
attempt to treat the subject of ancient Aryan history, strata by 
strata, consistently with and in the order and sequence of the 
most anriern records available. In my humble opinion, it 
would be as absurd to treat the $gveda and the other Vedas, 
the Brihmapat, the Upanisads, and the Sotras as belonging 
to one and the same period, as it would be to treat the 
achievements of maturltx, when relating the freaks and 



1 Tki hymn* o f tb« being mainl j invocations of the Gods, their 

contents arc I «rx«Jy mythological. Special interest Attaches to tics mythology. 



uu*il an *rlur stag* 0/ t*cu £ \t Horn H i» A* tcund in any 

•tktr tiUratur*. It U safficitntly |»riwtiva to seobte us to mo deaity the 
protess of peraoo:ficat.oo by which natural phenomena developed into Go*.** 
MaodMeifs BUtoyof S* mhU Uuratm, P . 07. 
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prattlings of childhood, or dealing with the follies and 
excesses of youth in a biographical sketch It l< no doubt 
tiue that the child Is father of the man; but m inhood is, 
after all, the outcome of the gradual development, stage by 
stage, of the physical, mental, and moral faculties of the 
child, and the successful biographer, while dealing with each 
stage separately, co-ordinates the progress made In one stage 
with that of the next, and shows how ono naturally leads to 
another, until the fully developed stage is reached. So far as 
the ancient history of the Aryan* Is concerned, no serious 
attempt seems hitherto to have been made to study and 
trace the gradual growth and development of the race, stage 
by stage, after distinctly marking each out by a study of the 
vast ancient materials available. As I have already remarked, 
the Vcdic Literature is usually treated as belonging to one 
period, without any care being taken to discern that it 
consist* of different strata, one separated from another by 
distinct marks, and to note that each deserves separate 
treatment in order to make it yield valuable historical truths. 
But this U too heavy and arduous a task for any single scholar 
to accomplish. It should, therefore, be taken up by a 
number of learned Vedic scholars, preferably Indians, well 
versed In the modern art of historical research on * truly 
scientific basis, who should form themselves Into a Society 
for the Reconstruction of Ancient Indian History from V'edtc 
Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 
The task should be divided among scholars, each competent 
to take up a special stratum of the Literature for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the Society the results of 
their researches for discussion. After all the results of the 
researches made by them in the different strata will have 
been fully discussed and co-ordinated, it will be time to write 
a succinct history of the anoient Aryans. The study of 
Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, Comparative 
Religion, Comparative Culture, Geology, Archeology, 
Ethnology, Ancient Geography, the Ancient Histories of 
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Egypt, Babylonia and Western Asia, and the pre-historic 
picture of the European Races as outlined by competent 
scholars, should be brought to bear on the subject with a view 
to test the accuracy of the several results of investigation. 
In one sense, to an Indian Vedtc scholar, the ta*k would he far 
easier than that of compiling a history from the discoveries 
made in ancient ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, 
clay-bricks, or papyrus, in languages that are dead and 
unintelligible, and the study of old coins of different dynasties 
that may have reigned in a particular country, or extended 
their conquest to another. These materials, though highly 
reliable, have not all been brought to light as yet, and such 
as have been, lie scattered and are not always and everywhere 
available. But in the Vcdic Literature we have a sure and 
easily accessible basis to go upon, and the materials furnished 
by it are all compact, which it only requires an adequate 
mental equipment to study for the discovery of historical 
truths. The task of reconstructing the history of the ancient 
Aryans on the basis oi the researches made in Vedic Litera- 
ture should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment 
than that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken up by Vedic 
scholars in right earnest on the lines suggested above. Such 
a history, if compiled, would moreover bo a real history of the 
Aryan people— the people as they lived, moved, acted, 
struggled, hoped, thought and advanced, step by step, towards 
progress and enlightenment, thousands of years aga until they 
were able to speculate on, and attempt satisfactory solutions of 
the highest problems of human life. It would be a unique history 
In the world — a truly democratic history of a most ancient 
people, in whioh the achievements of kings and rulers are 
discounted, and the people only loom large, and the gradual 
development of the human mind is traced, step by step, until 
we find the divinity in man fully discovered and realised. 
From this polQt of view it would be a Universal History for 
all Mankind. 
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The present small and unpretentious volume is a faint 
and feeble attempt at studying the ancient history of the 
Aryan race from the earliest record available,— the Rgvcda, 
on these lines. How far will this attempt be found successful 
it is not for me to say. But I am fully conscious of my own 
shortcomings, inadequate equipment, and limited knowledge 
and power, and would fain leave the task to abler hands. 
My only excuse, however, in undertaking it is the necessity i 
strongly feel for drawing the attention of Vedic scholars to 
the line of research adopter! by me, which, if properly worked 
and found scientifically correct, may yield valuable historical 
truths. 

To quote an instance in point, I havo tried to depict the 
physical features of the ancient Punjab from certain geogra- 
phical references In the Rgvcda. which can only be clearly 
understood in the light of the results of modern Geological 
investigations. I have, therefore, had to draw on Geology 
for such help as would throw some light on the different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab, In ancient times, 
of which clear indications arc found in the Rgveda. I must 
admit that the coincidence of Rgvedlc and Geological evidence 
Is so startling and remarkable as to make me incline to the 
belief that some at least of rhe ancient hymns of the Rgveda 
were composed before the dawn of history. If the age 
assigned by Geologists to the different distribution of land 
and water in the Punjab be correct, the composition of these 
ancient hymns most also necessarily synchronise with that 
age. This is the only legitimate inference we can draw in 
the matter. 

The admission of the correctness of the above inference 
will naturally lead to the further Inference that the Aryans 
were autochthonous to the Punjab (or Sapta-Sindhu, as it 
used to be called in Vedic times), or at any rate, had been 
living in the country from time immemorial and had advanced 
to a high state of culture from the stage of nomadic hunters 
living by the chase, before the Rgvcdic hymns were composed. 
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Their immigration, therefore, from Central Asia, Northern 
Europe, or the Arctic region becomes very Improbable. If 
we accept this as a conclusion, the appearance of Aryan 
language in Europe has to be accounted fur, and this I have 
endeavoured to do with the help of the results of invesiigstions 
made by Europeao savant* themselves in the domains of 
Ethnology and Archeology. The Turanian type of the Celts, 
as established by Dr. Thurnaa, has also been explained by 
me as satisfactorily as it has been possible for ms to dj with 
the help of available materials and the deduction* drawn 
therefrom. 

The mention of a 11 black " people in the Rgveda, who 
were called Disas (slave*) and Das jus (robbers), has led Vedic 
scholars to identify them with the Kolarians and the Dravi- 
dlans, more particularly, the latter, who were supposed to 
have been the predecessors of the Aryan immigrants in, If 
not the original inhabit «nts of the Punjab, from which, it is 
said, they were driven by their Aryan invaders to the south 
after a long and sanguinary struggle. But there is absolutely 
no justification for this supposition. I have proved in this 
book that these raoes were the otiginal inhabitants of the 
southern Peninsula which, In B.gvedlc times, formed part 
of a huge continent which was entirely cut off from the 
Punjab by intervening seas, and of which the Deccan i* only 
a remnant. The D&sas and the Dasyus were either the 
Aryan nomads in a savage condition, or Aryan dissenters 
from the orthodox Vedic faith. There was absolutely no 
room in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians. Their original home m Central Asia is also 
a myth. 

The Panis, mentioned in the Rgveda, were Aryan 
merchants of Sapta-Sindhu, who traded both on land and 
sea, and probably on acoount of their cosmopolitan character, 
did not subscrib* to the orthodox Vodic faith. Their money- 
grabbing spirit and avaricious nature made them highly 
unpopular in Sapta-Sindhu, and after the upheaval of the 
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bed of tho Rajputana Sea in pos!-Rgvedic time*, most of 
them were compelled to leave the shores of Iheir mother- 
country in search of convenient sea-coasts. They must have 
settled for sometime, among other places, in the Malabar 
and the Coromondal coasts of Southern India, famous lor 
timber (the Indian teak) that furnished excellent materials 
for ship-building, where they spread such Aryan culture as 
they possessed among the PApdyas and the Cholas. These 
aryanised Dravidian tribes emigrated to and settled in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Papis, and laid the foundations of the Egyptian 2 nd 
Babylonian civilisations. These Pagis are known in Classical 
Literature as the Panic race, and latterly as Phcenidans after 
they had settled on the coast of Syria. I have dealt at some 
length in this book with Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations 
and traced in them the influence of Aryan (Vedic) culture. 
The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Phcooiciaas, and the pure 
Aryan immigrants like the Kossxans, the Hittites the 
Mitannians, the Phrygians and the Lydians, etc, who had 
settled in the various parts of Western Asia and Asia 
Minor in different stages of civilisation, were, in a later age, 
completely absorbed by the great Semitic race which, though 
influenced by Aryan culture as represented by the Chaldeans 
and the ancient Babylonians, grew into a powerful nation and 
played an important part in the early history of Western 
Asia. 

I have also tried to prove in this book that Northern or 
Central Europe was not, and could not have beaen the original 
cradle of the Aryan race. Nor was the Arctic region their 
cradle. Mr. B4I Gang&dhar Tilak has made a strenuous 
and sustained attempt to prove that there are indirect 
evidences in the Rgveda, and direct evidences in the Zend- 
Avesta of the original home of the Aryans in the Arctic 
region. I have, therefore, examined in ex/eitsoa\l his principal 
arguments, and proved their unreliability. I have devoted 
several chapters to an elaborate examination of the proofs 
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tendered by him in support of his theory, but I have found 
them unconvincing. 1 

I have also thoroughly examined the hypothesis of the 
Central Asiatic home of the Aryaos, and found it to he 
untenable. In R.gvcdic times there was a large Asiatic 
Mediterranean, extending from below ancient Bactriana to 
the heart of Siberia on the one hand, and from the confines 
of Mongolia to the Black Sea on the other, covering an 
immense area- This sea disappeared only in early historic 
times by the opening of the Bosphorus in consoqucnce of 
volcanic action which caused a large portion of its waters 
to be drained off into the European Mediterranean, thereby 
leaving its shallow parts dry, which have since been converted 
into steppes, and its deeper parts as isolated lakes, vrj., 
the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral 3od Lake 
Ralkash, There was also another large Asiatic Mediterranean 
to the cast of Turkestan, which was dried up in comparative* 
ly recent times, and of which Lake Lobnor is the remnant. 
The existence of these seas at a time when the Rgvedic 
hymns were composed in the Punjab precluded the possibility 
of Central Asia having ever been the cradle of the Aryans before 
their alleged immigrations to the south and the west. Such 
portions of it as were habitable were occupied by the 
Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savages, leaving no room 
for the growth and expansion of the Large Aryan tribes. 

The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapta- 
Sindhu which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on 
die north, and Gandbira on the west Its southern boundary 
was the Rajputama Sea, and the eastern boundary the Eastern 
Sea covering the Gangetic trough. It was completely cut 
off from souther u India by sea, but it was connected by land 

« Jt b a to att«r of deep person*! regr* to me that Mr. Tllak di«d Uf <*• 
this book coild he got out of the Prcis. f hid hoped to nu»d bio teamed 
reply to my humble crilidatn of hb theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryie*, 
itl ich undyabtediy would have fureirhrd most ioUreirfSej reading. Hit death 
tow caused a gap io Oriental scholarship. which It would Sc dificuK to ill 
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with Western «\sii in the direction of Gandttra knd 
Kabulistan, through which waves after waves of Aryan 
immigration advanced to the west, and to Europe across the 
province of Pontux (Sam panihd, highway) and over the 
isthmus of Bosphoro* from early fteolifhic times, the earliest 
Aryan tribes that had left Snpta-Siudhtt having been pushed 
farthest into Europe by those that followed them at long 
intervals, and in different stages of civilisation. This subject 
has been elaborately dealt with in this book. 

These are some of tho main conclusions I have arrived 
at ; but there are also others no less interesting and startling 
which I h ave my readers to find out in this work. I humbly 
bespeak their patience to go through it to the end before 
forming their judgment on the merits of these conclusions 

As this book has nccosstnly dealt with controversial 
matters, I found no opportunity of dealing, except in a 
cursory and incidental manner, with thd culture and civilisation 
of the ancient Aryans, as depicted in the IJgvcda. I reserve 
a fuller and more detailed treatment of the subject for 
another volume- 

Frcquent references have been made in the early 
chapters to the results of geological investigations. I have 
tried my best to explain some of the geological terms as 
clearly as possible. Bui 1 think .hat it will be necessary for 
the lay reader to remember the different epochs, through 
which the Earth has passed and which are discernible in 
the fossil-remains of plants and animals found embedded in 
rocks and some of the upper strata of the Earth's surface, 
showing a gradual evoiorion of plant and animal life. The 
earliest is the Palaeozoic era when animal life on the Earth 
was ef the crudest kind. The nex: was the Mesozoic,’ when 
a further evolution and development of animal life took place. 
Then followed the Cuinoaoic era which saw the appearance 
of mammals and their highest evolution in Man. Each era 
is divided into certain periods or epochs which it is not quite 
necessary to understand for the purposes of this book. But 
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as a (able showing the different eras and epochs in the order 
of their sequence and succession from the earliest to the 
recent times will help the Trader to understand the different 
phases through which the evolution of life has passed on 
our Globe, I give it below : — 



Eras. 

Archrcan or Eozoic 
Primary or Palaroroic 

Secondary or Mesoaoic 
Tertiary or Cainoaoic 



Epochs. 

. Fundamental Gneiss, 
f Cambrian 
| Silurian 

J Devonian and Old 
1 Standstone 
I Carboniferous 
I^Pcrmian. 

Triasslc 
Juraaaic 
Cretaceon 
Eocene 
Oligocene 
Miocene 



Red 



Post-Tertiary or Quaternary ... 
In conclusion, I invite Ir 



.Pliocene 

Pleistocene (Glacial) 

\ Recent (Post-Glacial) 
the name of Truth candid 
criticism of the point* urged by me in this work. None will 
rejoice more than myself il they prove, on criticism, to be 
uncenable. For, Truth alone triumpheth, and not Untruth, 
as a.Vedic Rfi has declared. 1 have ventured to write this 
book or. the principle that one hypothesis is probably as 
good as another, if it car be supported by facts and arguments, 
and afford some food /or thinking to the learned. At this 
stage, therefore, it would be quite premature for me to 
predict the course that the ancient history of the Aryan race 
must take, if my hypotnesis be found on examination to 
contain any elements of Truth. 

I have given references in the foot-nctea to the authorities 
consulted by me when discussing a point. Yet, for the sake 
of convenience, I have given a short Bibliography elsewhere, 
An Index also has been appended, which, it Is hoped, will be 
found useful by the reader for making ready references. It 
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it just possible that through hurry, inadvertence or printer’s 
mistake, a passage here and there may have gone unacknow- 
(edged, which, when brought to my notice, will be thankfully 
acknowledged in subsequent editions. 

My indebtedness to those Archaeologists and Oriental 
scholars, European, American and Indian, whose works I 
have consulted ar.d drawn Ircely from, Is immense. But for 
the results of the investigations made by thorn in their 
respective subjects, it would have been quite impossible for 
me to collect materials for, and write this work. It is. 
however, fair to slate here that having, unfortunately, no 
sufficient knowledge of any other European language than 
English, I have had, as a matter of course, to depend on the 
English translations of the works of French, German and 
other European savants, when available, or references made 
to their opinions on particular points by English authors, in 
order to draw therefrom my own conclusions. A few verses 
of the Rgveda have also been translated by me strictly on 
tho basis of Sdyana’s commentary. To the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Historians ' History of the World, Dr. 
Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans, Mr. Tilak’s Arctic Home in 
the Vedas , Professor Macd on ell’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Mr. Pavgee's Arybvartic Home, and Mr. Scott- 
Elliot's Lost Lt maria, to mention only a few of the many 
excellent works I have consulted, I owe a deep obligation 
which 1 hereby acknowledge, for writing some of the chapten 
of this book. Lastly, I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my 
Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, and to the Hon’ble 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjec, Sarisvatl, C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., 
Pb.D., the worthy President of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts in this University, for encouraging me in 
my research-work and helping this humble volume to see 
the light. 

Calcutta, 

The 17th December, ipso. 



1 



A. C. D. 
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I hare revised this book in the light oi the results of 
more recent geological investigations, and estimated the age 
of the beginnings of $gvedic civilisation in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu at about 85.000 B.C. I hare answered the criticisms 
of my theory made by some European savants In the First 
Chapter of my book {tgoedic Culture (19*5), to which I beg 
my readers to refer. Tney will also find Professor Jacobi’s 
objections and Professor Keith’s criticism answered in this 
book (pp. 47 - 3 °)- The <ecent discoveries of the relics of an 
ancient civilisation made at Harrapa in the Punjab, and 
Mahenjodaro in Sind, whose age, according to Sir John 
Marshall, goes back beyond 3,000 B.C., open out possibilities 
for testing the vast antiquity of Rgvedlc civilisation. If the 
relics be proved to belong to the Sumerian or Dravidian civi- 
lisation, the latter may not necessarily be pre-Vedic, as is 
ootnmoniy surmised If Rgvedic civilisation be proved to 
have its beginnings in the Punjab about 25,000 B.C., the age 
of every other civilisation, Sumerian, Dravidian or Egyptian, 
mast be post-Vcdic, and not pre-Vedic. 



Calcutta, 

The i 6 tk April /gay 






A. C. D. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE R6VE0A AND THE PHYSICAL FEATURES AND 
CLIMATE OF ANCIENT SAPTA-SINDHU. 

MODERN historian*, before commencing to write the 
history of a people, usually devote a chapter to the description 
o: the land and climate in which they live. For, li is generally 
acknowledged that land and climate exert a direct and no 
small influence on the growth and formation of a people's 
character, snd the development of their social, religious, and 
political institutions. Any omission, therefore, to take note 
of this influence is surely to warp our judgment, and lead us 
to make a wrong estimate oi the people whose history we 
write. The hardy and daring Afghan is as much the product 
nf hi* rugged mountainous countiy and cold inhospitable 
climate, as the mild, intelligent and peace-loving Hindu is the 
product of (he well-watered fertile plains of Northern India, 
and the hot enervating climate prevailing there A careful 
study of a pooplc’i environments— of the geographical and 
climatic conditions in which they have thriven is, therefore, 
essential lo the correct study of their history. 

Of course, this study should only be made with regard to 
a people who have been t/iow/i to live in a country for a 
considerable length of time, extending over several thousand 
years, — in fact, from time immemorial. It should be borne in 
mind that man was in days of yore, as he is even now, a 
migratory auimal, and any recent migration of a people to a 
new country would not exhibit in them, to any appreciable 
extent or degree, the effects of climate and environments of 
the country of their adoption. It would take ages before these 
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would idl on their character and temperament. The Boer, 
the Australian, the American, the Canadian and the English 
in India would retain the distinguishing characteristics of their 
race for yet several generations to come, before the lands and 
climates could mark them oat as their own. 

This naturally leads us to the inference that the age of a 
people in a particular country U gauged by the proportion of 
the development of their character harmoniously with the 
climate and environments in which they live, move and have 
their being, and the greater this proportion, the longer is the 
age of the people in the country. If they are autochthonous, 
and a different climate, and different environments are proved 
to have existed in geological times when man nourished in 
this planet, their present characteristics must be traced back 
to hoary antiquity which should hr calculated not by hundreds 
but by thousands of years, when this change took place. 

History, in the proper sense of the word, docs not, in the 
present slate of our knowledge, acquired by research and 
investigation, go beyond fifteen thousand years at the utmost 
No reliable records or proof* have, so far, been available to 
antiquarians, which can justify them in pushing it back to 
more ancient times. The history of ancient Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible 
and unmistakable proofs obtained by the exploration of 
ancient ruins ami the decipherment of the relics of a by-gone 
age and bv-gone civilisation. Out no such tangible proofs 
have been available in the land of the ancient indo-Aryans. 
Not only have no ancient monuments been *u far discovered, 
that can vie with Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian monu- 
ments in antiquity, but there is no proof that such monuments 
do vxi>t iu any part of ludia, only waking to be unenrthed 
and laid barr to the gaxe by the diligent research of patient 
antiquarians. The ancient monuments, hitherto discovered 
in India, do not go byond the Buddhistic era, i.e. t tbc Sixth 
Century B. C., which, compared with Babylonian, Assyrian and 
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Egyptian monuments, arc but the products of yesterday. 1 
And yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, the Hindus 
claim to be the most ancient civilised people in the world, 
more ancient than even the pre-dynastic races of ancient 
Egypt, the Sumerians oi Chaldea, or the Assyrians of Nineveh. 
Such a claim, based as it is on mere tradition, and probably 
kept alive by national vanity, and not founded on any tangible 
proofs, Is rightly dismissed by historians as unworthy of any 
credence or serious consideration. The Indo-Aryans hare 
been put down by them as a branch of the great " Indo- 
Germanic” family, which immigrated to India either from 
Northern and Central Europe, or the Qrcum-Polar regions, 
through Western or Central Asia, and developed an independ- 
ent civilisation of their own in the land of the Five Waters 
long after ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt iiad flourished, 
and probably commenced to decline. 

European historians are accustomed to caJI the civilisation of 
ancient Egypt (and also of Babylonia! as “a world influence '' 
and for it is claimed by them the honour of having laid the 
foundation of European civilisation. Referring to the civilisa- 
tion of ancient Egypt, Dr. Adolf Ermau observes : 

" It it an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
time when other nations wero wrapped up in their winter 
sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally 
favourable prevailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a 
similar height.”- Further on, he says In the future, as 
in the past, the feeling with which the multitude regard* the 

> The !«•■< dbooveria. nude at H.r.ppa la the Punjab and at Mahenjo 
l>»ro In Sind, bone.*., taice back Indian dvlisation. It not Ue>ery b^lnnl.p 
of It. to the TKrd or Ike Fourth Milleiornrr 3 C, aconrdiig to Sir John 
Marshall, Director Gmscral o( Aitfcnulegr in India it W Veliewrt that 
StT/frian civilisation in Babylonia »»’ I'^’tcd t**"’ l»y * people l*v itus 
Dra.idi.ns of Southern India (vide Ctop. XII). The- discover** -.11 
w.-s'-suily ebarje the outlook on a.»cieD! Indian history, Mp in yro.ln; 
th. hoary aotiquUy of ?gvedic dnlUatioo. It i* too rarly yet to b.sc any 
drfnka ond cions on then. 

• HUt Hist ot the World, Vol. I, p. S9- 
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remains of Egyptian antiquity will be one of awe-struck 
reverence. Nevertheless, another feeling would be moro 
appropriate, a feeling of grateful acknowledgment and venera- 
tion, such as one of a later generation might feel for the 
ancestor who had founded his family, and endowed it with a 
large part of its wealth. In all the implements which are 
about us nowadays, in every art and craft which we practise 
now, a large and important element bas descended to us from 
the Egyptians. And it is no less certain that wc owe to them 
many ideas and opinions, of which we can no longer trace the 
origin and which have long come to seem to us the natural 
property of our own mind "* 

This teelir.g of grateful acknowledgment would appear to 
be most appropriate and natural, when it is remembered that 
it is admitted by European savants themselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3,oou 
to 4,000 years 8 , or at best 6,000 to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze In that country is as old as 1000 B.C. According 
to M. Atcelin. as late as 1 150 B C., stone implements were still 
exclusively used in Central Gaul, and about 400 B.C., bronze 
had not yet been replaced by iron * It would thus appear that 
when the peoplrsof Europe were "wrapped up in their winter 
sleep," or more correctly speaking, grovelling in darkness, 
Egypt and Babylonia had developed a civilisation which, after 
having reached its zenith, was on the decline, and whose 
remnants still command the admiration of the world. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Indo-Aryans, being regarded as 
the cousins of the Neolithic Aryan race of Europe, the age of 
their civilisation could not logically be pushed beyond 3.000 
to 4,000 years, and must necessarily be held to be posterior 
to the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

The study of ancient monuments undoubtedly furnishes 
more or less reliable data for the construction of ancient 

■ HUt. Hta. ol th« World. VolTlj p. 63. ~ 

• Kallor, Ui e DarlHngt. pp. sad-jsS. 

' Taylor, The Origin of lie Arjans. p. 59. 
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history ; but ancient records, either on stone or papyrus, or 
hymns committed to memory and handed down from generation 
to generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be abetter and surer source 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their records 
in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous Rosetta stone, 
and on walls and monuments, and in papyrus scrolls, inscribed 
in the hieratic character which was " a much modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest of rapid writing.” 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant 
materials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt. In 
Babylonia and Assyria, the records were inscribed either on 
stones or day-bricks that were afterwards baked. These 
hrick-tablets which once formed the library of the Assyrian 
King Asshtubauapal at Nineveh have been found in large 
numbers, and carefully assorted and interpreted by Assyrio- 
logists. They have furnished reliable materials for writing a 
succinct history of undent Mesopotamia. In India, no records 
either on stones, clay-bricks, or papyrus, of the same age as 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records, have anywhere been 
discovered. But the most ancient record of Indo-Aryan cul- 
ture is to be found in the sacred Scripture, called the Jfeved* 
Samhitd, a collection of hymns addressed to the various bright 
deities of the sky, as well as to other deities, in language and 
sentiments, at once beautiful and simple, which bespeak a cul- 
ture higher than, and in far advance of that of either the 
civilised Egyptians, or the Babylonians and Assyrians, not to 
speak of the savage neolithic lake-dwellers of Switzerland, or 
the Teutonic savages of kitchen-midden lame. These hymns, 
however, were not committed to writing on papyrus, palm- 
leaves, or baked clay-bricks, but to human memory carefully 
cultivated lor the purpese, and were handed down from gene- 
ration to generation without the loss of even a single word or 
syllable. The ancient Indo-Aryaos probably thought this to 
be the surer and better method of preserving them from 
perishing In a world where everything, either stone, brick, or 
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papyrus perishes, excepting the human miad and soul. And 
herein probably lie* the fundamental difference, unfortunately 
overlooked by European scholars, between the spirits of pure 
Aryan and pare Semitic or Turanian civilisation*. Tlii* 
intuition, on the part of the ancient fndo-Aryan*, of the 
superiority of mind and spirit over matter very probably 
accounts for the absence of any materia/ proofs of their 
antiquity, which can directly appeal to an ordinary observer 
or antiquarian. The proofs they have left arc altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those 
who arc endowed with a far greater amount of patience, dili- 
gence, perseverance, ami capacity i or taking pains than Is 
required in drciphering a clay, tablet or a stone-slab, and in 
fixing the age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It 
is bemuse these prods do not appeal to the senses that they 
have not hitherto received tint amount of attention which 
they eminently deserve. And the dlflicalty has been a thou- 
sand-fold enhanced by the dead and archaic language in which 
the hymns of the Rgveda arc found to be clothed. Even 
those who, by dint of their wonderful dili-erice and persever- 
ance, were able to master it, could not always get at the real 
spirit underlying the hymns, probably through bias, prejudice 
and pre-concemd ideas, with which they started their study 
and enquiry. These have, in many instances, blinded tbeoi 
to the real import of pa**age» which, read in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge in the domains of Geology. 
Archeology and Ethnology, could have put them on the right 
track, and led them to the discovery of great historical truths. 
For example, I have not seen the attention of any Vedic 
scholar, either European, American or Indian, strongly 
arrested by the perusal of verse 2, Sukta 95 of the Seventh 
Mag da la of the Rgveda, which runs as follows:— 

" EU cetat Saratvati ladhidm iuaryafi giribhyah 
isamudrit."' 

Rv. til. 95, 2:— «r*T Ftgtft ip»W wisgsrq 1 
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This passage, rendered into English, would stand tbuB 
" Of the rivers, the Sarasvatl alone knows (this),— the 
sacred stream that flams from the mountains into the sea."' 



This verse clearly indicates that, at the time of its com- 
position, the river Sarasvat! used to flow from the Himalaya 
directly Into the sea. This river, however, at the present 
time, never reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of 
the desert of RftjputSn.i, the sea having receded a long dis- 
tance, some hundreds of miles from its mouth. The evident 
inference is that since the composition of the verse, a different 
distribution of land and water has taken place, probably 
caused by a cataclysm or o series of cataclysms, resulting In a 
sudden or gradual upheaval of the bed of a >ea that had once 
existed there. The result of geological investigation shows 
that, in a remote age, a sea actually covered a very large 
portion of modern Rdjputlnd, extending as far south and east 
as the Aravalli mountains, which Geologist* hare designated 
by the name of the RdjputinA Sea , 2 When did this sea 
finally disappear, it is very difficult to ascertain Bui from 
the fact that "Tertiary and Secondary strata stretch across 

• Prof om o U.cdoMll urdsisundk by lha word Simmtra not iht h> or 
ocean, b«t tha lower couraa ot tha Indu*, uialch is a • collaction of waters," 

of (he tributarily. Bat this intrrp relit. on la wrong *t we hive painted 
out later on (see Chapter III). Ragosin atao labour* ueder the same 
wrong ivpmuoB. for she says that Sanud'a mean* " gathering of wains." 
She think* ifat the word in tha Rf\*da aaan. ■ rw tha tea a ocean, but 
the broad ex panic formed by tie re-uni eo with tha Indui of U* 1 6v« riven, ' 
-hn*. mini are brought to it by the Ptntekanada " , VtMc Imtio, p s68. 
foot-note). The Saiasvall, huiaarer, nuvar flowed Into the Indus, but direaly 
into the «*. iihe the lodni. It ivaa an Independent river, and tho marlu of 
the old bed. still discernible In tha aandi, do not poltt to its coejenctloo with 
the Indus. The above passage c< the Rgvada has ao tnoch pouted Ragona 
Id to mike her abler vc: “ Thil passage ha. led to tie positive identifinuiun 
c I tha SarUvatl as the fndi, I " ip JoS). Thil *howi tha length coa ia «pt to 
go by overlooking the plain meaning of ■ word. 

• * The Anvalli *n but the depressed and degraded rdie* of a far more 

pnxninent mountain ayatar- ia*tch Rood in I'alrr.otoin times Or tha adft <d lha 
gSjfulM Sea ° Imp. Cat. of lit M. VoL I, pp. i-a (1907'. 
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from Sind, beneath the sands of the desert, towards the 
flank of the Aravalli,” 1 it can be safely surmised that it 
lasted, at all events, down to the end of the Tertiary epoch. 
Even after this sea had disappeared, the low-lying flat 
regions o! Rajputilnd were occasionally encroached upon 
by the Arabian Ses. “Such encroachments of the sea on 
land” says Mr. Wadia in his Geology of India (P. 168), 
11 known as ' marine transgression 5/ are of comparatively 
shore duration, and invade only low level arcHS, converting 
them for the time into epi-continenu! sea*.” Though the 
duration of these seas invading R 4 jput£n£ from time to time 
was comparatively short, speaking geologically, it is to be 
computa:ed by at least thousands of years. It is very 
probable that during the period of one such “ marine tran9- 
gressiou " in pre-historic times, the Sarasvatl was observed 
to flow right into the sea, and the verse above referred to 
was composed. The well-known antiquarian scholar, Mr. V. 
B. KMk.tr of Poona has recently “proved on astronomical 
evidence and Paur/iuic account that the RAjputAnA and the 
Gargrtic seas, nearly separating the Jamhudvtpa (Southern 
India) from the Punjab and the Himalayas, disappeared after 
7,500 B. C. by the upheaval, partly volcanic and partly seismic, 
of their beds” 2 If this calculation be correct, then the verse 
regarding the Sarasvstl flowing into the sea must have been 
composed long before this date. 

Doda not this furnish a datum, as strong and reliable as a 
Mesopotamian brick-tablet, or an Egyptian store to go upon 
for proving the boary antiquity of the Rgveda, or for the 
matter of that, of Vedic civilisation ? 

And yet the above verse is not the only solitary evidence 
of the high antiquity of the Rgveda, and of a different distri- 
bution of land and water at the time of its composition. The 

1 But?. BnL t VoJ. XX2J. p ftSQ (KUvtntfc Ediion) 

* P*p*r rod ic th» F.r« OrUnul Confront* held « Pocni in 1919 
Tt«c ibcie attracts are entdefrsa a Irftar addrvlMd by Mr KMktr to th* 
»’* t>vr cc May 14* *9 2, « 
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land In which the Vedic Aryan* lived is called In the Rgvedn 
by the name of Sapta-Sivdhavah or the Lind of the Seven 
Rivers, which included tho ludus or Sindhu with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Saratvati on the east. The 
Ganpii and the Yarnuni have certainly been mentioned only 
once o; twice, but they have not at all been included in the com- 
putation of the Seven Rivers that gave the country i» name. 
As we shall find later on, they were, in those days, comparatively 
insignificant rivers with only very short courses to run. Beyond 
tho Gang* and the YarnttnS, r.o other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinces like Panc&la, KosaU, Magadha, 1 Anga and 
Vanga find any mention in the $gveda. Toward* the south, 
neither the Deccan, nor the Vindhya mountains r.or any 
of the large and famous rivers (lowing through the Peninsula 
have been mentioned. The land, inhabited by the Aryans, 
appears to have extended as far to the north-west ju 
G andh&ra, which is iden lined with modern Kandaharanc Cabul, 
and as far to the north as Bactrla and Eastern Turkestan across 
the Himalaya Within these bounds was situated the ancient 
Sapta-Slndhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater Sapta- 
Sindhu, the sacred land that witnessed thr composition of the 
most ancient hymns extant of the Aryan race and the early 
growth and development of their most wonderful civilisation. 
Hut if this land wore their original home, is it not very strange 

1 Kikaia was tire anelon: itams of South Debar ki tka word oceura b 
Rv fil S3. <1. >t it tijpesed by Ruropw: scholar* Ilka VVi ioa «-.d Weber to 
refer to Magidh* or Sooth Bahar. S'yrli explain* lt« wot* to maun "tt* 
couetiy Inhnbttsd by the noa-Aryan*.' Ai tho Vedic Aryans nevsr knei» cf the 
aibloicaof any Isnd to the tut of Sieu-Sindhu, it w«jld be abiurd to luppos* 
(M they knew South 3:baror Magadha, without knowing Panchtla, Kciali, 
ate R kata tn tha Rgvedit, tborttoro. flirt iwf, and «'"« Bin Migasha ot 
Sout'o balur. It <»<? probably a barren billy .region ia Sapta-Sindls oh are tka 
people did not off*' Soma jutes to Indra by mixing tnllb .rltk K. HllUbrandt 
locitei it in Saplo-Slr.dhu In a inocnttinoua regice. Tail earns moat havt 
bwn •'■r.(f-rred front S*pw-5lmihu to South Behar by Arjao Imrigrints In 
a later age. like tbt word Sarajn which war trarifacred fron Gnndhtra to 
Koala (For a fuller dlsrasitoe of rbe icbjeu, read CuTtwr Cb. Ill, 

pp. ifli-tda.) 
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that, during a Ion? stretch of time, which was necessary to the 
growth and development of the Rgvcdic literature and civilian, 
tion, the Aryans were not at ail acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing province like PaficAU, Kosxla and Magadhn which were 
not separated from Sapta-Sindhu by any insurmountable 
mountain-barriers, nnd formed parts, as it were, of the same 
plain as their own mother-country ? Thesa:vn:queryh<ddsgood 
with regard to the Deccan also. The Vindhya Ranges could 
not be said to have presented Any serious obstacle to those 
who were accustom e, -I to cross the HimAUya and the Sulaiman 
Ranges through narrow, strep anil difficult passes. How 
can, then, the tota absence of any mention in the Rgvcda 
of these neighbouring and accessible countries be satisfactori- 
ly explained ? European icholars have broached the theory 
that thr Vrdic Aryans came to the province of Sapl.i-Siudlvi 
as invaders; anil they setth-d there after carrying on a 
sanguinary and protracted warfare with tire aboriginal 
inhabitant* o( the country, who were a black race, and far 
inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisation, nnd whr-m 
the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the Soother n 
Peninsula. It has been argued, with some force, tint this 
long period of pre-occupation of the Aryans in the struggle 
prevented them from penetrating either to the cast or the 
south ol Sapta-Sindliu, and that it was only in later and more 
peaceful times that they thought nl gradually expanding and 
migrating farther and farther to the east and the south. This 
theory, It need hardly he said, is quite in keeping with the 
other tUory of Aryan immigration to India irom Northern 
and Central Europe, through Western or Central Asia, which 
is now generally accepted by European nnd Indian scholars 
alike. Hut it is passing strange that it did net strike any 
of them that the Rgvcdic Aryans were not acquainted with 
the Eastern Provinces for no other muon than leeause 
they did not realty exist during figvtdtc times ,— a long 
stretch of sea having herr in existence in the Pleistocene 
and the beginning nf the modern Epoch from the eastern 
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chores o f Sapta*Sindhu down to the coniines of Assam, into 
which thcGanga and the YamunA, after ruuning their short 
courses, poured their waters ; and that the Deccan, having 
been completely cut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu 
by the K£jput£n& sea and the sea lying between the Central 
and Eastern Himllaya and the Vindhya Ranges, it was not 
at all easily accessible to them. 1 The mtiatence of these 
seas is a geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also 
finds an unexpected corroboration in the Rgvcda itself. 
Verse 5 in Suku 136 of the Tenth M&nd&l 1 distinctly 
mentions the existence of the Eastern and the Western 
Seas 

VdfasydJm vdyoh sakhdtha deveSito *n uni ft, ubhau 
samudravd kffti y.jscx fiurva utdpardh . * 

This verse, rendered into English, would read thus - 

“The Muni is the aerial steed and frieud of Vayu, 
whom all the Dev&s fed an eagerness to behold, and who 
dwells in ooth the seas— that which is in the east, and that 
which is In the west*” 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary btre. The 
Muni is the God Keix (lit. hairy) who is identified with the 
Sun whose rays o/c like the auburn (golden) hair of .1 Muni 
or ascetic, The Sun is usually also compared to the lu>i*e 
in the Rgveda. The hard, therefore, t?ayi that the Sun is 
the aerial steed, and friend of Vlyu (wind), whom all the 
Dcvas feel an eagerness to beholJ, in as cnuch a= they .ir« 
all Gods of light, aad darkness is again*: their very nature. 
This God, K£sl, or the Sun, says the poet, dwells both in 
the Eastern and Western Seas, because he is seen to rU* 
from the Eastern Sea and to sink down to rest in the 
Western. Now this Eastern Sea could have been no other 

• Mr. H. G. Wcla in his OulUn* c/ HU >r/ t <pp. 39 & 45) 
the existence ot this weft Sc Mon $Koxs izi yeirj a*o. ($*c Jn/ts 1 

- kv. «. 13* 5 : — cmrtl vir. fcVmrwfa • m*?™ 

>jfs 55 *4 » a l^ T; »• C<rn i l,,r il ' M Kv ' vu * 55, 7 * 7*i 7 • 
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than the sea tliat washed the eastern shore* of Sapta-Sindhu, 
in a* much its the Rgvcdic Aryans did not know ol the 
existence of any land to the east of their country. It was 
over this sea that the A-vins, the twin deities that preceded 
and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats whir* they left moored in the harbour 
on the sea-coast 'Re. i. 46, 8). and it was from this sea that 
their car turned up (Rv. Iv. 43, 5}. It was from this sea again 
that tiie Dawn appeared on the horizon of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions (Rv. v. So, 5). Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores 
of Sapta-Sindhu tn emerge and ascend the sky (Rv. lii. 55, t ; 
v. 45, 10; vii. 55,7! x. 136, 5), anti this fact is still further 
confirmed by Hie following passage : " The God* lifted SOryn 
out of the sea (samudra) wherein he lay hidden " (Rv. x. 
73, 7). These waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as 
'• the birth-place ot the Sun" and “ the mother of the A’ vins ’’ 
who have been described as Sindh u m d tar ah (Rv i 46, 3). 
The Western Sea into which the God KeSl sank down to 
rest was undoubtedly an arm of the Arabian Sea which, in 
those days, ran up the present lower valley of the Indus 
along the loot of the Western Range, and covered a large 
portion of the present province of Sind, probably up to Lat 
30° North. Does not this internal evidence of the Rgvcda 
support lire geological evidence, and unmistakably prove 
its hoary antiquity ? 

There is yet another internal evidence furnished by 
lire Rgvcda to prove its high antiquity. In some verses 
mention has been made of four different seas with which 
the ancient Indo-Aryans seemed to have been familiarly 
acquainted 1 (Rv. ix. 33, 6 and x. 47, 2). But Vedio 

« Rv. ix. 3j. 6 —era: «wr«wit{*ui si«* fins*: 1 «i exf***>: 1 
R.. x- *7. > i-wfr «»TC W nfrxr^ 1 X*V 

rj^iTTRirui fx«' ax*> tfaxji: >1 
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scholars, both European and Indian, have passed them by, 
and not cared to ascertain the existence of the four seas 
mentioned therein, probably for the simple reason that there 
is only one sea to the south-west of Sapta-Sindhu at the 
present time, via, the Arabian Sea, and it is difficult to 
identify the other three with any m odem seas. The Bay of 
Bengal to the east, and the Indian Ocean to the south of 
India arc quite out of the question, as it has been admitted 
that the IJgvedic Aryan* did not go beyond the limits ol 
Sapta-Sindhu, and were not acquainted with any land 
eastward or southward during Rgvedic time*. In these 
circumstances, the four seas mentioned in tire Rgveda, 
which were navigated by Aryan merchants in quest ol 
wealth, 1 have probably been regarded as more mythical 
than real. But geological evidence goes to show that there 
were actually three seas on the three sides of Sapta-Sindhu, 
via, tire Eastern, the Western, and the Southern, and it 
now only remains for us to identify the fourth sea. It must 
bavo been situated somewhere on the north, heyond the 
HimAlaya, on the confines of the land inhabited by the 
Aryans. And Geology proves that such a sea did actually 
exist in ancient times, stretching from below the highlands 
of modern Turkestan towards Siberia on one side, and from 
the confines ol Mongolia to the Black Sea, on the other, 
covering an immense area. This sea disappeared in 
comparatively recent geological times, leaving the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Aral, Lake Ballcash, and an extensive depression 
now dry and converted into steppes, as its remaanU. The 
Black Sea was not at that time connected with the 
Mediterranean, and its western shores formed the Isthmus 
of Bosphorus linking Europe with Asia. On the confines 
of East Turkestan also there was m ancient times another 
immense Asiatic Mediterranean Sea, of which Lake Lobnor 
is the remnant These are stern geological facts which 
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will be dealt with in greater details in the next chapter, 
but which Hod a startling corroboration in the ltgveda. 
Docs not this again prove its vast antiquity ? 

Lastly, the climate and the seasons, as prevailed in 
aucient Sapta-Sindhu, have also undergone a coiuplele 
change in comparatively reoent times, probably through a 
change ol her physical environments,. There is Rgvedic 
and Avestic evidence to prove that in ancient times a cold 
climate prevailed in the land for a greater part of the year, 
which was highly conducive to the development ol the 
physical and mental activities ol the Aryans. The year has 
been called in the Rgveda by the names of Saraci (autumn) 
(Rv. vii. 66, 16) or Hima or Henanta (winter, Rv. i. 64, 14 j 
ii 1, iij 33,3; v. 34.15; vi * lo - 7 ; 4 s . 8 ). P^bably on 
arcount 01 the predominance of the characteristics of a 
particular season, during a greater part of the year, in 
particular areas. But the very use of the above words to 
denote a year clearly indicates the existence of either a cold 
or temperate climate iu Sapta-Sindhu. The A vesta says 
that Sapla-Siridhu or I la pin 1 /cnJu possessed a delightfully 
cold climate in aucient times, which was changed into a 
hot climate by Angra Mainyu, die Evil one. Mr. Medlicott 
also says “ There are some curious indications of a low 
temperature having prevailed in the Indian area at ancient 
epochs." 1 In this conjecture he is supported by Mr. II. F. 
Blantord who says . — “In the early Permian, at in the Pert* 
Piiottne age, a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, 
and I am inclined to believe in both hemispheres simul- 
taneously." - The bntytlopvdm Hritannica also says: 
" Evidence exists ol a lormer far greater extension of glacieis 
in the Himalaya, possibly at the period during which the 
great glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; but too little 
is known to enable us to affirm that this Indicates any general 

1 Stomal of lU Gtologj of India, (Prcloo.-, p. x»i ( . 

• Qmittrir Journal <*■ Ottiogieal SadHy, Vo!. XXXI. i&ji pp. 
534.S4C. 
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period of cold Chat affected the Northern hemisphere as far 
south as the Himalaya, though the facts are sufficiently 
striking to suggest such a conclusion.” 1 The Post-Pliocene 
epoch being conterminous with the Pleistocene epoch 
when man undoubtedly flourished on our globe, the 
designation of the year by the word Hima or winter in the 
Rgve da clearly points to the prevalence of low temperature 
in that country down to the commencement of the modern 
epoch, and also to the great antiquity of the sacred Scripture 
itself. The present climate of the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu 
is excessively hoc, except during the winter month*, when 
the cold becomes incense. We will presently see what 
brought about this change of climate- 

Wc find evidence in the ^.gveda of heavy showers of 
rain falling in Sapta-Simhu during the rainy season which 
lasted for three or four months, covering the sky all the 
time with a thick pall of sombre clouds, behind which the 
Sun and the Dawn remained hidden, making the days look 
like night* and considerably addiug to the misery and 
discomfort oi men and beasts. The river* were in high 
flood, and the spill-water covered an extensive arc*. All 
these characteristic# of the rainy season have row disappeared 
from Sapca-Sindbu where the rain-fall b scanty and the 
climate dry. This changr is dur to the disappearance of 
three out of the four seas found about Sapta-Sindbu, and 
the upheaval of a vast tract of arid desert in the south. 
The immense volumes of watery vapour*, which were 
generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times, 
used to be precipitated as snow over the high and low 
altitudes of the Himalaya, and as showers of rain in the 
plains, 'lhc rain-water in ibe rainy season, and the melting 
snow In summer kept up a perennial supply of water In cho 
rivers, and the Sarasvatl and the Df?advatl which probably 
took their rise from glaciers on the southern slopes of the 
1 Sncy, Brit,, Vd. II, p. 68 {Nkth EditicaJ ; Read ibo Wadia’s 
Cnb&o/Indi*. p. 5- 
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Himalaya In ancient time*, were mighty streams whose 
praises have been song in the Rgveda. With the dis- 
appearance of the ocean-3rea, the glaciers also disappeared 
and the rivcr9 gradually dwindled into insignificant nnd 
straggling streams. 1 The Encyclopedia Britannia! says : 
“ An explanation of the decrease ol Himalayan glaciers is 
that it was a consequence of the diminution of the fall ol 
snow, consequent on the gradual change of climate x hich 
must have followed a gradual transformation of an ocean- 
area into one of dry land. The last-named circumstance 
would also account lor the gTeat changes In the quantity 
of rain-fall, and in the flow of the river*, o( which there are 
many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the region 
east ol the Caspian." s 

It would thus appear that there have been vast changes 
in the land, water and climate of ancient SapU-Sindhu since 
the Rgvedic hymns were composed. Do not these internal 
evidence* ol the Rgveda, supported as they are by the 
results of modern geological investigations, go to prove its 
vast antiquity, stretching back to time immemorial? And 
are tbey not as reliable as the Egyptian hieroglyphic writings 
nnd inscriptions, and Mesopotamian brick-tablets, nnd 
writings on day-cylinders ? But it is a thousand pities 

• Mr. W'ldn in hi* Gtai^sy sf IhJM <19:9) »riU* i* loll on- : “Many 
pirHotthc Himalayas bfnrthe ttcCrds o( an tcr-i/r io comptn-livply r**nt 
times, Immense accuiubiions ol moraine Jeirii are wo on tV^ (op* and 
ride* d easy ol the raegei ci it- middle H itralayas, which do roe support 
an) jhmn *1 tha present time TenrJnal moraines, olter. covered by g'***, 
me to be seeo bile re the .noati ct cxistieg gtacMta at sut* krn elevations «* 
6,000 :«t or even 5 ,<oo leiL Sometimes there are grassy rscadoos, pointing 
to the r (irv.ni ol old kited -ip glacial lakes. These tacts, together with tie 
mote doubtful oCcnrri««s of what m.y be Uitnctl fluvio-gfaoial dnla at much 
knier lerel) in th« hill, ct thn Panjab, lead to the Infemnnt that thf« port ol 

India a( InM. if not tt« PatintcUr highlands. «»p*ri«nce<1 s Glacial Age In 
the PlclNOMne peruul,” Ipp 15-16) BWhun be **j« “ The Ice transforted 
blocks ol the Patirae plain* io 1' lualplndi alto farnisb carrobnrttive o«ldcoce 
to the ssrre aftad," (P. 045). 

• Sne,. Bril, VoL II, p. 6 S 3 (Ninta Edition;, 
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that Vedic scholars and Indologists have not brought even 
a tithe of that careful and diligent research to bear on the 
study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed on 
the study of Egyptian and Mesopotamian history’ by Egypto- 
logists and Assyriologists, probably through a pre-conceived 
idea that Indo-Aryan civilisation could not be older than 
the civilisation of the neolithic lake-dwellers of Europe, 
and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the light 
of the results of modern geological investigations. The 
time, however, has come when a fresh study should be com- 
menced on these lines, and a re-examination of the already 
accepted tlieories made, regardless of the conclusions they 
may lead us to. 

1 hope, ! have been able to demonstrate in this chapter 
tbc absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geology, 
the old distribution of land and water of a country in which 
a very ancient people have lived from lime immemorial in 
order to read aright their ancient history. 1 have also given 
occasional glimpses to my readers, so far as It has been 
possible lor me to do in a preliminary chapter, of the hoary 
antiquity of the Rgveda, containing as it docs unmistakable 
geological proofs of a different distribution of land and 
water, and the existence of a different climate in Sapta- 
Sindhu in ancient times. These geological proofs will be 
more closely examined and more elaborately discussed in 
the next chapter. 




CHAPTER II. 



GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE ABOUT THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF ANCIENT 
SAPTA-SINDBU IN RGVEDIC TIMES. 

Physical changes, constant though often silent and 
imperceptible, have been going on in our globe. Sometimes 
in the past the change* were extremely violent and sudden, 
due to fearful volcanic action and extensive seismic disturb, 
ances of great intensity, resulting in the sudden upheaval or 
subsidence of vast tracts of land. But such disturbances and 
changrs were more frequent in very ancient than in recent 
geological epochs The upheaval of the Middle and Northrrn 
IlimAUya had taken place* before man flourished on our globe. 
The magnitude and intensity of the throes through which 
Mother Earth passed when giving birth, though after long 
intervals, to the different parts of this gigantic child surpass 
even the keenest and most comprehensive human imagination. 
With the elevation of the Middle Himalaya was produced a 
deep trough at its foot on the southern side. How was it 
produced is a matter o( conjecture and controversy among 
Geologists, with which we are not here concerned. Sir Sidney 
Burrard's hypothesis i* that 41 thr depression of the trough was 
produced by a withdrawal of material towards the Himalaya/' 
and he considers 14 the range to have been produced by the 
invasion of the material so withdrawn." 1 The great Geologist, 
Edward Sums, 11 has suggested that it is ' fore-deep 1 in front 
of the high cru*t- waves of the Himalaya* a* they were checked 
in their southward advance by the inflexible solid land-mass 
of the Peninsula-"* These arc the latest explanations of its 
origin, which arc more or less accepted But whatever may 
br the causes of this upheaval and depression, there is no 

• Memoir $ of th* OtoJogi&tl Shroty of tndte. Vol. XL II. Pari 2 (Otdhrnn, 
On the St*ucture of lb- Uimaiaja), p. lyj. Read al&D " Oa the Or|fia of the 
Kfn>fil«j*a Mountains/ S*r?o of /» irffi, Piof. Paf*r So. ia, Calcutta, 191*. 

1 WfcdU f i Gfoiofy qf India. P fc|S 
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question that a deep trough did exist ot the foot of the 
Himalayan range in ancient geological times. 1 This 
trough or sea lasted through long ages during which 
it was gradually filled up with alluvium, into which were 
embedded the remains of a rich vailed fauna "of herbivores 
carnivores, rodents and of primates, the highest order of the 
mammals," brought down by the rivers and streams. Their 
inter-stratification with marine fossiltferous bedd took a long 
period of time, at the end of which another seismic disturb- 
ancc of great Intensity caused an upheaval of these beds 
which formed the outer or sub-Himalayan Zone, “correspond 
ing to the Siwaiik Ranges, and composed entirely of Tertiary, 
and principally of upper Tertiary sedimentary river-deposits." J 
With the upheaval of the Siwaiik Range was again produced 
a deep trough at its foot which also began to he filled up 
with alluvium until the present plains of Northern India were 
formed. Mr. R. D. Oldham says that “the depth of the 
alluvium along the outer edge of the Himalaya is great, 
amounting to about 15,000 to 20,000 feet towards the norihern 
boundary of the alluvial plain.” 1 As regards the underground 
form of the lloor of the trough, it has been found that “ it lias 
deepened steadily from south to north at about 130 feet to the 
mile, and that this slope is continuous for over 100 mile* from 
the southern edge, so that in this way we reach an estimated 
depth of over 13,000 and probably about 15,000 feet.” 1 This 
trough ends up on the east where the Assam Range impinges 
on the Himalaya and terminates on the west as the Salt Range 
of the Punjab is reached. It is "a fairly symmetrical trough, 
ranged along the whole of that part of the HlinAlaya, which is 
not complicated by the junction or contact of oilier ranges.” 1 
It has been described by Mr. Oldham as “ the Gangctic 

* “The northern fauNM* ot thU (tb* Spulh.rnl iccitlncnl «•» -pproxt 
irutBly coo tensive with lie ccnUal ehsin ot Ue HtiMlay*". “is washed 
b, the water of th* TWAja “ (Wadi.'. Bnttgy of Mia. j> ? . ioq-i lo t 

■ \V»dia't Cnbg y ef Mia V. 10 

1 MeauArt of Mr Gee. Sure, ef Mia, Vol XU I . Part IP 

• Ibid, p. 66. 
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